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from that of the Palocla river. The Kaviav, the main branch ot 
the Karamana, drains the “ valley of the four winds ” (Nangkatta) which faces North- 

form a small river with a rocky bed often impassable in the wet weather. This is 
marked in the map as the Mylaur, a name not known now. Proceeding 3 or 4 miles 
farther it is joined by streams on both sides, and having reached the more level 
ground, flows along in a more leisurely manner. From this point the Karamana can. 
be used for floating timber, and has been so used during the wet weather at different 
times, some quite recently. This river leaves the forest area shortly above Ariyanada, 


banks, and a sandy be 


234. _1_I_i 


except wl 


a is approximately 72 square miles, 
the greater part being covered with grass forest. Of the first 
out h iweordS ea to c ^ ass » ol ' m °i st forest^ there are probably 5 square miles, all of it 
eTof'forest” 8 ° at the highest elevations. Of the secondary forest there are 
probably 20 square miles. Of the grass forest 35, and 12 
: miles of rock and useless land. 

35. The country here resembles that of the adjoining valley, and contains the 
same trees, of which vgnga is the most common. Theinbava is 
!• found, here. found in SOm© pi ' ‘ ' ----- 

s been planted, at 


Teak is quite absent, 
meral Cullen made a 


In other respects, in rainfall, climate, soil, and in the general s' 
. . condition of the land, the valley of the Karamana cose] 
bles that of the 3STey ar, and I need not describe it furtl 


mtdlay) is 


' Sasthankotta already alluc 
the sea, and about 3,000 


height. TJthal mala (Wodala 


23S. About 3,200 acres of land were sold for coffee cultivation in this valley 
o ^ and 7 large estates were opened. At the present time there 

ihe resident population abandoned. The population oil these properties is perhaps 300, 
and there are 300 Hillmeu, scattered in 15 or 16 villages, making a total of 600 
individuals, to which, must be added 120 people living at Kotur (Mamalikeray), and 
30 at Kilpalur (Keelpaloor), or 750 souls, in all. The last named are either Nayars or 

239. The Southern part of these forests has been worked for thembava which 
Timber operation was sawn U P an ^ carted out, but the venga at the time of my 

bets' of seedlings of both venga and black-wood were visibE, showing that the latter 
must at one time have been plentiful, though scarce now. The Northern part of these 
forests has been worked from Vithara (Viddiryaloor), a bandy track running for a 
considerable distance due South from the 23rd mile stone, and both venga and 






tch I have suggested, for 
tuch broken up by ffill- 
damage, but until \ve can 


240. None of this land 

Ho»e of this land to be m g n ’ s c l ea rings. ^Grasslires do much dama o 
re3erved - take the matter in hand, and a force sufficiently large to 

press them is maintained, nothing can be done to prevent them. 

241. A bandy road from Munnara runs along the edge of the forest area, an 

is available for working it A branch runs from Paratthipul 
Chief roads. to Kotur 2 or 3 miles, and from thence a bridle path used t 

proceed up to the Aga 
same fate has fallen u t 


District road, which connected.all the estates, the only 
still kept up being a few miles at the Northern end of this valley. 

in one village to another, but 
ration is shifted from place to 

__ .. path from Ariyanada ran up to the top 

>f the hill near Orakannumpara (Oorcannoompaurae) and was 
” ' ‘ ‘ goods were bought on pack cattle, 


The Hillmen have foot paths leading 
these are changed as *' ■*" 


ucu u^vi. ^ -^....jvelly. ^By this tra^ 0 ---- ^ 0 . ^ . 

^rithlheEUwtern side, but in Lieut. Ward’s time, Ariyanada had fallen in j 
ce, and the path was but little used. At present the only people who p 




but the area drained by i 
nt that I hav£ included it 
ar from Trivandrum. 


3 neighbourhood of Nedu- 
in the basin of the Kara¬ 


ites of the Paloda n 
North-east of Trivai 
: out from the n 


(7) The Paloda river. 

e lofty peak of Chemmfinji, 
the strong spur which runs 
in range, and ends in the rocky cliffs of Pon- 
muai. rusuig at an altitude of nearly 4,000 ft. the streams 
that form its main branch, descend with great rapidity and unite at the foot of the 
hills in the Kalar, a river which rises at times to a great height, and is never quite . 
empty of water, thanks to the extent of forest which clothes the higher elevations. 
Prom this point the Kalar or Kavadiar, here spanned by a strong wooden bridge, 

for 7 or 8 miles and then passes the hamlet of Paloda, where it is crossed by another 
bridge. A few miles below this point, the other branch of the river, which drains 
the valley West of the Ponmudi peak joins it, and the waters, now largely augmen¬ 
ted, run for several miles South, and then turning West pass out of the forest area 
as a river 80 yards wide, 3 miles above the village of Vamanapuram. 

245. The Paloda or the Vamanapuram nver is used for floating timber and 
bamboos from as far up as PalSda or even a little higher, but 

rT '~ J e- -itity of logs conveyed by this route is not large, owing 

l "'.. ' ”‘ 1_ J heavy for floating, and to the 

the logs up and convey 


e wood by cart to Trivandrum. Boats can ascend in the r 
.ram, but owing.to the strong current and the time occ 
e stream, this mode of travelling is not often adopted. 

246. The area drained by this rii 


ipied. in working up against 
of which 23 are covered 


t, chiefly at the higer__ 

dary forest, hill cultivation, paddy fields <kc. 5 
est growing under large trees, and 10 square 

es growing within this area are almost identical with those found 
in the basins of the neighbouring rivers. Here as on the Ney 
& and Karamana Sr, teak is absent, or is found towards the 
West as a_ stunted tree of no height. Yenga, and to a much 
trees of any value, where the forests 
TerminaUa ‘paniculata) is infinitely 



3S£ .- 

sample of the forests 


1, though its timber is but little appreciated by the people. The fre~ 
mce of the white maruthu is very characteristic of this region : in the 
it the foot of the hills it often reaches 66 per cent of the whole number 

s in these'parts may be interesting.* 


sveral observations 


Careya arborea 
Phyllanthus en 


Buehanania latifolia an 


sides of rivers, and must at 
Trivandrum has beer 
terminated from all e 


n the hills in such numbers as it is in South 
i being taken by Sopea racophlea, an allied 
mber of equal value, but net attaining the 
■e valuable kongu is met with along the 


so great during the last few year 


ie demand for it in 




■alleys of the Pa 

252. The most important peaks and hills in the basin of the Faloda river are. 

. , the Chemmfinji peak, about 4,000 ft. high, at the head of the 

Peaks and lulls m this vall Peramu Kotta station (3,240 ft.), to the North of the 
river: Pallipara a rounded hill near Chemmunji, and about 
>,500 ft. high; the several peaks of Ponmudi on the Northern spur overhanging the* 
•alley, which rise to over 3,000 ft. : Kakkada mala, a small hill above Vithara, and.. 
South of it (600 ft.): and Verliyan kunna, an isolated ridge of about the same height^ 
;ot far from Kummil. 

r than in the neighbour- 
; be considered good. In* 
?e already stated. 


is the Humboldtia. 
imber, or so much 
winged leaves, as for the 
J alSda and Kulatthtippura. 


ie upper 


has been partly sc 
s is too steep and t 
Small patches 


^Character of the for- accessible to be worked for timber. . .... r ___ 

cur in the plains, chiefly about swamps or on river sides,_ 

most of the land of this kind that was once covered with forest has been cleared, and 
converted into plantain gardens, or paddy fields. By far the greatest part of the for¬ 
est area in the basin of the Vsmanapuram river is occupied by grass forest, in which 
trees of the ordinary kind affecting such situations grow, but in consequence of the 
extreme poverty of the soil, to which I have already alluded, they are small and 
stunted. A large acreage .is under cultivation, or has been cleared for it at one time 








ililli: 












































point is called the Manian ar (Muneean aur), and here it is 
joined on the South by a small river formed by the combination of the Thikkal ar. 
the Yetti Sr, and the Mali Sr, and on the North by several small streams. Turning 
Northward so as to circumvent a ridge, and passing close beneath The vara mala 
(Tayvara rnullay), it receives at this point the Pataya Jr (Palawa aur), whose waters 
are in their turn supplied by the ItaduvS tlloda (Cuddavay thode), and turning South 
it is from this point called the Kakkada Sr. This river, after running for a short dis¬ 
tance, is joined on the South by the Chfklca thoda (Sheeca thode), and, chano-ino- its 
course, it proceeds North, and then North-west, and is here increased by the” waters 
of the ChlttSr, a small river whose branches rise near Vampuliala para (Bumbalalv 
parse), and are called the Pulivalli thoda, and the Ambalam thoda, and bv the Maiii 
Sr. These rivers fall into it on the South. The KiAkScla river, winding very much 
between high hills, receives to the East of Vadana Kunnu (Wadany Coon), the 











403. This moist forest, broken only here and there by patches of cultivation, 
or by ridges covered with rocks or srass, extends in one block 
_1 1muBf a! i?j rokgn°^ f< ' est from the Eastern most hills to within 6 or 8 miles of die forest 

forest to the East, and the cultivated country to the West. The line of forest runs 
from PSppankuri (Paupencolay), a rocky hill above the Kolakkadava river to the 
keddah, and thence proceeds almost due North to Nsladipara (Nellady paurae), and 


404. In the strip outside this line, there is no moist forest, except in very 
^ f ^ ^ small patches, the original forest having been felled, in former 

country people return at intervals of 10 or 12 years, cultivating 
ther parts until the soil hae’recovered some of its fertility. 


405. On the ridges, dividing these partly cultivated valleys, grass and large 
trees grow, and here are found teak, vSnga, blackwood, thgai- 
e Sn-^i-ci Jtht ' n0lc b*vu, b-til, and such trees. The first mentioned tree grows here. 

very well, and on all these ridges it is abundant everywhere, 
the soil being free and well suited to it. 

















. The Panniyara fiekyPunniyerm) m 
i fields. w j 10 ^ad S own paddy there 


lied by people from the low country, 
of other places which, ore cultivated 


lie only villages within the basin of the Kalar ai 
Madouam, situated at the junction of th : 


20. At Kuraararapemr there wei 
d the buildings, and drove the ir 


laramperur, and 
with the Rani. 


. Proceeding Northwards to the valley of the KakkSdo, the most noteworthy 
t ^ t! place is Nellikkal situated on the dividing ridge^between this 
ver Sellikkai, *• "When Lieut. Ward visited the nlaee 
itioii ofSOO Ni 


a pagoda, and 


it Ward visited the place, lie 

,„ o . man told him that about 3uu years ueiore mere 

a population of 300 Nayars there, as well as a number of Syrian Christians, 
at reason induced them to leave the place cannot be ascertained, but probably the 
elephants drove them out. One tradition states that the people were destroyed by 


ed them 


flying cockroaches or dragons, 
the roof of a house, the other 
ever the cause, Nellikkal is i 
the Pandaran has died, and found no successor, 
are numerous ruins, and a small natural tank close by the path. 

421. Thavalappara (Towlapparae), and Vampuli-ala-para were timber camps 
when Lieut. Ward visited them. No one lives there now. 
leHuamiia, ft* ^onn. Lskha mala (Lauga male) on the Thevara mala murippa, is not 
cS- inhabited, but is noteworthy as marking the boundary between 
Jiiom Department the area supervised by the Forest Department and by the car- 

South of this point the spice is collected by the*Forest Department, and North of it 
by the subordinates of the cardamom Superintendent. 

n of the Emldmda river 


422. : 


ranSda and Kakkada : 


th. the Rani, the form 


killed by wild animals. Peranada is situated on the river bank, and has a high and 
steep ridge rising behind it. Its population may be about 200 souls and consists of 
Nayars, Syrians and Ohogans. . All the compounds are protected by stone walls to- 
keep out elephants, but in spite of this I noticed several curd nan ivs wWh hfPii 
broken down, and from which the owners had 

engage largely in hill cultivation, upon which they entirely depend tor their toed. 
They have no irrigated paddy fields, and they do not hold much communication with 
• the country to the West, for they grow sufficient coconuts, and arecanuts to supply 
their wants. Paddy is the medium of exchange here, and money is of scarcely any use. 

423. The other small villages situated within the forest area, and in the basin 
oth il fhe riv ® r > ar ® so similar that one description will do for 

era “ a ’ ” The y .Wit on high ground, and the houses are- 

u ' he passages or 




Is protected by r< 





















s, m tact it nas none. 

) from Konniyur to F 
and the road itself has 
ied to cut a bandy road, 
jutside the forest line. 


trice 
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payment of the officiating priests. The Periyar is famous for its fish, the mahseer and 
Carnatic carp being especially common; at thh place there aro numbers of these 
creatures, which are quite tame from' being daily fed with rice from the temple. 


At this point the Periyar, swollen by the accession of numerous streams, 
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(17) The Kottassheri or OhdloMada river . 

779. The KottaashSri rises_iti British territory, and is the most important 





teak is found of good size, but a great deal of it has been cut. 


690. Timber trees of various kinds are found about half way between Kalani 













The chief trees found within the basin of the Panibar ai 
which does not attain a large size, owing probab 
climate and rocky soil. Here and there dun 
i in the more sheltered parts. Above the Nacchivayal plate 


vur, and on the KilikktLda hill to the east of it. Ho use is made of this timber ex¬ 
cept by the Punnyatta chief who is said to requisition 20 logs a year from this place. 
The people cut down the trees .now and then, and. frequently take the bark for chew¬ 
ing, as it is slightly pungent, while cattle and goats do then- best to wound the stems 
of the old trees and to eat down the young. Thus the whole of this most valuable 
timber is allowed to run to waste, and no attempts are made fco replace tire trees that- 
'■die or are cut down. 

814. Yekkali [Anogetssus l&tif&lws) a very useful wood, thriving only on soils of 
other viseioi tree 'free character is very abundant tere. Tonga occurs in places 
and in the- better parts of the valley, above the Anjinada 
-villages kadukka (Tmnmalw clMa), pSthiri (Stermpmm m/loearpim), and many 
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Trichur 2,000 do. 

MalayattOr 2,000 do. 

Alleppey 4,000 do. 

























1061. Thi 
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buttresses spring from the stem. It is unbranched tor the greater part of its height, 
the crown being formed of immense horizontal branches springing out at the summit 
of the tree. The foliage is deciduous. The flowers are large and showy, 3 inches in 
diameter, and generally red, but sometimes white. The fruit is a capsule 3 or 4 inches 
long, containing numerous black seeds surrounded by silky cotton 

1111. The cotton tree is found both in the deciduous forests, and m the moist 


1112. Its rato of growth is veiy fast, the number of rings to the inch varying 
w . , , from 3 to 7. Even at this pace it must take the largest trees 

perties, and uses, ’ pi °' centuries to attain their full size. The wood is very coarse, 
white in colour, with a rough grain, and decays very rapidly. 
It is used for boats and occasionally for packing cases, its straightness and large size 
rendering it suitable for the former purpose, but the boats do not last long even it? 
salt water, and insects attack it readily. Its weight averages 24 lbs. when seasoned, 
and the value ofP is 650. The large honey bee suspends its nest from its branches, 
and the cotton tree may not therefore be felled for fear of interfering 
of wax. The gum. is collected in North India and used medicinally. 


■ppiy 


1113. The value of this timber is nominal. The tree is not suitable for planta- 
Value &c tions, but it is frequently planted for the support of pepper or 

vanilla. It grows easily from cuttings. 


‘ black, and a spreading head. It attains a height of 60 or 70 feet 
and a girth of 8 feet. It loses its foliage in the dry weather. Its small white 
flowers, clustered in globose heads, appear in May and June, and its flat brown pods 


1115. The ’ 0 x 

clearings. 1. .... 

■ iest ,I 'nd distributioii ° f iess common -in South Travancore, a ... . .... - 

used there, the people preferring an allied species (A.oiomtis* 
ima. Benfch.) In Central and North Travancore the tree is far more common and is 
frequently used. Outside our limits, it is found over the greater part of India where 
-- n g nrma ^ anc [ the Philippine Islands. 


very rapid, 2 to 6 rings to the inch of radius 
.ted. The wood is dark brown, and resembles 


116. The growth of this tr 

rtie3 an. uses. bad specimens of blackwood. It is straight, e»cu-g:aiucu, 
'ell, and the heart wood is durable. It is used for furniture, boxes, rice-poi 
agricultural implements, bridges,^ and housepoata.^ It ^splits easily ^and is b 


for charcoal. Its weight 
' 1117. Its 


erages 41: 




is preferable to protect; 


ing plant 


might be put out in plantations if its valm 
— ry readily spreads through, the agency 
md conserve it, rather than to go to t 


uch rapid growth, It 

ii birds and animals, 
the expense of fonn- 


In addition U 


ees mentioned above the following are used 
larket value. In come parts of the country 

„ c ,min purposes, while in other parts the choice is given to yet 
other trees. Of the less known trees I may mention Anojieisms latifohus (Wall.) 
Tam. vekkali: Mai. marakanjiram. This tree is common in the drier districts of South 
Travancore and on the Peerinerd Mils on the side nearest to Cumbum, and again m the 
deciduous forests near Konniyur. The wood is dark-coloured and stong and isnosed . 
for bandy poles and agricultural implements. Its gum is veiy valuable. Mmmfema 
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The planters living at 


tions between 1,500 and 4,000 ft., u 


the »dib v thos ]en 0 c e rend fiom tlm plums to the hills. Fore- 

Wc (Beiith'' ,»r?a%tf^” h P y fehSS 

blown timba M th v toi> sti tight ;nm cimH ivoikerUW voun ? , but hardening 
with age. These trees make the best shingles of any. lastim. about 10 years. A 
sticky, milky juice exudes from them which has some commercial value. They are 
abundant m the moist forests. Bcecilonenron Indicnm (Bedd) phtiiangkolli. Tam, 
41 large tree yielding a hard and heavy reddish wood occurs in moist forest up to’ 
2,000 ft. The wood is used for building and is very durable. Cinnamomum Zeylani- 
<nm (Breyn), a large and common tree on the Peermerd plateau, yields a dull white 
wood bearing some resemblance to mango, and useful for rough planking and build- 
. mg. The ennay or oil tree IWocarpua turbinatus (Gcertn f.), grows in the moist 
forests up to 3,000 ft., and yields a soft resinous wood which is useful for reapers, 
but decays rapidly with exposure. Two species of Eemicydia , S. Venusta (Thwaites) 
and If. data (Bedd) possess a hard white wood which might be used for turning. 
They are sometimes employed for building. A very beautiful red wood, suitable for 
furniture but not strong, is obtained from Gluta Travancorica, (Bedd), a very large 
forest tree, confined to the extreme south of the Peninsula, and ascending the hills to 
an elevation of 4,000 ft. Nephelmm longana (Comb) Tam., kstta puvan, has a 
hard yellowish red wood, which is very suitable for building if cut in large scantlings, 
but it is liable to crack if sawn thin. The Wynaad shingle tree AcrocaA-pus fraxini- 
folius (Wight) is found only on the eastern side of the Peermerd plateau, and at 
the upper end of the Anjinada valley, where the climate is dry. Its wood is pink 
1 - TiJ ‘.- '* 1 '’ ” 1 11 as for building and furniture. 


and splits easily. It is very useful for shingles, 


1120. From these and other trees various products are obtained. Dragon’s 
blood, or gum kino is collected from the venga tree, Pterocarpus 
and ywldms SU1HS ■marsupium (Roxb) from exudations caused by incisions in the 
bark. Dammer or “kimthirikkam” is the gum of Ganarlum 
drictum (Boxb) a lofty forest tree which is abundant from sea level up to 4,000 ft. 
The beautiful “payini” tree Valeria, Indica (Linn) which is so much planted in 
gardens and along aveuues for the fragrance of its flowers, yields 

-..re a— -:-i. The lofty Ailantus rnalakiricus (D. C.) posses 

in*)*.” which is burnt as incense. The tree... 

_ .... . has been planted in the low country. Another very 

large tree Eardwidda pinnata (Roxb) possesses a gum which is said to be as usefu] 
as copaiba. No attempt has ever been made to collect the gamboge which flows 
from Gardenia morella (Dear) and G. Wightii (T. Anderson) which is an excellent 
pigment in both cases. The former is found in Central Travancore, and the latter is 
abundant on * river banks in the North. Neither of them are large trees. 


Of trees yielding useful fruits I must men 

Tamanndus Indicus (Linn) whiou io wuuw 
ng -useful p as sprung up spontaneously on the dry 


of all the tamari 


e, Strydmos ? 

in grass land at the foot of the hills, and its produce is ^ „ 
species of myrabolams are gathered from Tenninaha, ckebula (Retz) and T. hdericco 
(Roxb) the former especially being in good demand. It is a local tree, and is most 
abundant on the Cardamom*Hills. The latter is much more common but its fruit is 
less valuable. The fruit of Hydmearpus alpma (Wight) is used for making lamp- 
oil, and the tree itself has been largely planted in gardens for this purpose. A medi¬ 
cinal oil is extracted from the curious fruit of tjamaetam hidim (Gcertn) which is good 

cured from the long pods of j 
in cases of dysentery. The 
emblica (Linn) are pickled, i 
raw. The only wild fruits tka 
of Eugenia , which grow m our 


hem autidgsenterim (Wail) whic 
of Spondias rmnqifera (Willd) and Phyllanthus 
hat of Baccam. ‘oourtallmds (Muell) is eaten 
at all worth eating are produced by two species 
























sotn Ot l888-1890. Tbe“ eetta ” or ” reed^ees^ 7 iPmm^^B^d^forma 
the undergrowth of our forests over immense areas in different parts of the country, 
and near the crest of the hills it often occupies the whole of the ground, covering 
the slopes with dense and almost impenetrable thickets. Its presence is generally 
indicative of free but poor soil. Land that has been cleared for hill cultivation and 
has been abandoned often becomes covered with thickets of this reed, though, before 
the clearing was made, there may have been, only a few clumps of it growing in the 
forest. The Hillmen use this Beesha largely for their temporay huts, the reeds 
themselves being employed for the frame work,. and the leaves to thatch them. 
The reeds are also much used for fencing, basket making, mats &c. An excellent 
paper is made out of the fibre. The Hillmen recognise two species of this reed; 
they have not been scientifically distinguished, but further investigation will probably 
prove this to be the case. This Beesha seeds once every seven years. The " amina ” 
reed, Beesha Rheedii (Kunth), which is found along the river banks in the low 
country, is used for basket making. Another reed, Teinostachyim Wightii (Munro) is 
found on the hills. It is supposed to flower at long intervals, and did so on Peer- 
merd in 1887-1889. Other reeds, not yet identified, are indigenous on the higher 
hills. Of grasses, the most important is the lemon grass Andropogon sehcenanthm, 
from which an oil is extracted. As time goes on, other kinds will probably be found, 
useful for the manufacture of paper, and For various purposes. 




to make it, and fyought up to date, 'composing about 400 ape- 
es, will be given in the Appendix. 






























1$22, the price paid to the 
From that date to 1829, it 
.and from this year it clou 
varied, but in 1865 the pri 
By the Proclamation of Ju 
paid to the ryots. In this 
wood and of all jungle tree 
In the following month 
timber was slightly altere 
charged on the cubical cor 
the timber iu the forests a 
was issued directing that t 


dtivators was 43J fanams (nearly 7 rupees) per thulam. 
as 60 fanams. The price was then lowered to 55 fanams, 
ess fluctuated from time to time as the selling price 
paid was 240 rupees a candy or 16 rupees a thulSm. 
1865, one third of the selling price was ordered to be 
same month (July 1865), the felling of teak and black- 
over 10 virals (12± inches) quarter girth was prohibited, 
---•ust 1865), the method of charging duty on forest 
itherto, it had been customary for the duty to be 


ed to great delay in me 
it passed, accordingly, a 
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an improvement as was fourth. Previously, any one who wanted timber other than the 
expected, for various rea- royalties, and anywhere hut near Shencottah, had been able to 
***' obtain permits at the rate of one rupee per log, under which they 

were allowed to fell and remove the timber at their pleasure. Very little supervision 
was exercised over these people, the only check on smuggling being the watch sta¬ 
tions which were dotted along the river and road sides, but if the permit holders 
could escape these they could smuggle as they pleased. Many of the watch pillayg 
and watchers made a good income by passing timber without entering it in their 
books, and the post of pillay was eagerly sought after, the fortunate holder of such a 
post, whose pay was 3 rupees a month, being able to keep a servant and to live at 
the rate of 30 rupees oh the fees he levied. But a very small proportion of the trees 
felled in the country ever paid our light charges, and the same permits were used over 
and over again for different lots of timber. These malpractices were so notorious and 
| so flagrant that I, in common with the other members of the Commission, recom- 

: kind should be brought to the depots for sale. This change did not in itself prove 
much of an improvement on the old seigniorage system, because the contractors, who 
agreed to deliver timber at our depdts, engaged hosts of sub-contractors who did 
almost as much mischief as the old permit holders, and they were found just as diffi¬ 
cult to control, but attention was drawn to the existing abuses, and arrangements were 
accordingly introduced for checking the timber in the forests. Another disadvantage 
of this depdfc system was that poor people, who in the old days could take out per¬ 
mits for small quantities of timber, were, under the new system, obliged to go to the 
: depdts, often far distant from where they wanted the timber, and to buy wood which 
was perhaps not at all what they required. Thus they were often driven to fell trees 
clandestinely on account of die difficulties attending the honest purchase of their re¬ 
quirements. The contractors held a sort of monopoly and brought to thedep&ta only 
such timber as they could conveniently procure, and as a part of their agreement was 
that they should themselves purchase what could not be sold, they took care to deli¬ 
ver only what they could easily sell, and thus the new system very closely resembled 
the old, except in name, and except that the right to fell was given to only a few 
persons instead of to many. This dep6t system was abolished in 1063, and the old 
’ l seigniorage system was re-introduced. 

1146. In the year 1060 (1884-5), a Proclamation was issued increasing the 
i ^, share given to cardamom ryots from one-third to two-fifths the 

' share of the value of carda- selling price of the spice. • In para 1133 1 have shown that in 
SSenSaTSuT OmW jjgjj the price paid to the ryots was fixed at one-third the selling 
price instead of being an arbitrary sum selected at the discretion 
of the Government and constantly changed. At that date, cardamoms were selling 
at a very high figure, and a third of their value often amounted to 30 Rs. a thulSm, § 
but the planters in Ceylon began to introduce this product there about 1880, with 
the result that the prices had in been forced down to a very low level, in fact to 


This c( 


,t pay tl 


ryots who had to give higher wages than formerly to their weeding _ ,. 0 

coolies, and, on perceiving the truth of their complaints, the Government conceded to 
them two-fifths of the value instead of one-third as formerly. In para 1136 I have 
shown how Mr, Munro was appointed the first Superintendent and Magistrate of the 
Cardamom Hills in 1044. This office he held until the year 1051 when he resigned, 
after opening up the area of his charge, cutting roads, commencing new gardens, 
erecting buddings and putting the Department into a thoroughly efficient state. 
Mr. Munro also caught elephants and opened a dep6t at Ramakkal for the sale of 
timber, but it was subsequently closed by one of his successors, and has been recently 
rc-opened by the Forest Department. The Cardamom Department still catch a few, 
elephants each year. Mr. Robert Baker succeeded Mr. Munro but died in 
and Mr. Bens’ey took his place. On the appointment of this gentleman in 1881 as 
.Superintendent of Police, Mr. Malt by, who now holds the post, was nominated Super¬ 
intendent and Magistrate of the Cardamom Hills. At the beginning of 1063 Mr. 

from the 
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Thi: 


minadar with a 
0 - lilliidiii:-- 

_ _ for the accommodation of coolies. At the Konniyur teak plai¬ 

ns there is a small wooden bungalow and a permanent camp surronnded by an 
rant trench : a small bungalow and camp with an elephant trench are located 
the keddah on the KalSr branch of the BSni river; and, on the hills above, 
a ex similar camp is situated at Pongampara, where there are cardamom gardens, 
is occupied only during the cardamom season. North of this place ” 
single permanent n, ' / ‘ r ’ ’ 


.. __ .. . .. North of th . _ _ 

[ilding occupied by the Forest Department within the 
ipting on Peermerd, and the whole of these forests, which form by 
part of the forest area of the State, have hitherto been only occasion- 
the officers of the Forest Department. During the elephant capturing 


visited by the officers of 
n, indeed, camps are formed at different pit 
nils in each year, but they are vne 
on as the season is over. On Peer 


3 purpose 






at Kumili and BSinak- 
ermaneut .staff is maintained at each of these places, 
imporary character. On the Whole then our forests 


but the buildings are of 

are almost destitute of any camps wnere a nait can oe made, ana wfieno 
inspection in different directions can be arranged. Except in th.e neighbor 
Bdnniyur such a thing is impossible. Elsewhere, wherever the Forest off 
he must, unless he has time tc 1 ’ -• 1 

a tent (if in the dry weather) or run up a grass hr 
Bird nothing ready for him. 


prang thereo 


No attempt 
of no small d 


I have shown the great damage done by forest fires, 
lout 1,500 square miles of forest land are annually 
to the great detriment of the timber, young and .old, 

ffichlty, especially iu the case of land outside the 
rnber forests chiefly lie, but it is a difficulty that must 


1153. Similarly, in paras 867 to 888 I have pointed out the great damage done 
by hill-cultivation, carried on chiefly by low country people, and 
Diffisulto oojwKted I have suggested some remedies to check it. When forest land 
SuiitiUC bSnide 1x118 beetx formed into a Reserve this destruction of forest can be 
the Reserves. prevented, but it is different with the land outside the Reserves 

force against foiling large trees, but when the culprits are caught, which is not al¬ 
ways easy, it is necessary to prove against them an intention of “ mischief ” in order 
to obtain a conviction, and this is difficult, besides which, many hi agist rates refuse tc 
entertain such a charge. Many of the cultivators also evade the rules by leaving the 
big trees standing and clearing only the smaller ones, and, if the large trees are burnt, 
it is of course not their fault. The most effectual remedy seems to be to immediately 


se the area of the Beserves, yet there ar 


ly this work should not be 


at of the 


artificial reproduction, we find that the area planted with teak 
»ci-e?«tS[Sj5ttir- was acres at Malayattfir, 954 at Konniyur, and nominally 
150 at Anyankiivu, making a total of 1,253 acres. At Mala- 
yattOr the first plantations were begun m 1042 (1866-67),’ and further plantations 
were opened till 1049 (1873-74) when work .there was stopped, except as regards 
the maintenance of the existing plantations. The work has suffered from several 
causes, which have interfered with the uniform growth of the trees First of all, 

- the land selected was not all equally good. The plantations run in -- 

along the banka of the PerivSr about four miles above MalaySttSr, the 

- of them lying on th^ southern bank, and though the soil is mostly alluvial, wl 


i-rkably well, there is some of it in which late rite’comes totbeiwiMw 
here the teak trees have made very poor growth. Their size is therefore very 
ees are unusually fine, others are very much below tire- 


unequal, for w 






















50 low. The 1; 
many places ii 
:ented, thou; 


c wkmjwjs ot selling the timber, for there is a very great 
demand for teak at the Puliyara depot, only 6 mi!e« distant, and if the rnilwav is 
made, the facilities for selling the timber will be still greater! for it wdl pass almost 
through the plantations. The only objection to the formation of a plantation here is 
that small areas always cost more m proportion than large, but this objection is 
overbalanced by the high price we shall obtain for our timber in Tinnevelly, and, 
after a jyear or two’s trial of the locality, we shall, I hope, be able to extend the 

attempts at sandal- Konniytir, but apparently not on a large scale, and improved 

Y aa t 7 -tu^df^Vb IT of t lan * near ^ aUo d ^ ere 

' JWS ' the first/the soil being poor, the site exposed, and the elevation 

le land was abandoned very soon. As stated in para 989, there 
■s in Travancore where sandalwood will grow and yield a wood 
3d, though there is no difficulty in obtaining scentless wood. About 
5© years ago, a few hundred trees of good wood were found growing above the 
Ariyankavu Pass. They had been sown through the agency of birds, who carried 
the seeds from an old tree which had been planted in the Pass itself. These trees 
can take care of themselves, with a little assistance from us in the way of clearing, 
and no great expenditure in. the way of planting up or extending the area is re¬ 
commended. A hundred or so of mahogany trees have been planted in various 
places and they have done well, but no attempt has been made to grow them on a 
large scale. At Mal&ySttGr about an equal number of Ceara rubber trees were 
planted some 10 years ago and have thriven well, but the yield of rubber is trifling. 

the “Kada-kaval” lands overhanging the "BntidfTiSagf of 
Ksd.vk^ar^iandf ^ Panagudi, an d situated in South Travancore. These lands 
were handed over to the Forest Department m -—v 3 , as ex¬ 
plained in para 1143, because the timber on them was disappearing. All cultivation 
within the area was prohibited, and the felling of trees forbidden. The people are, 
however, allowed to collect firewood and to graze their cattle, upon payment of cer¬ 
tain fees. The prohibition against felling is a step in the right direction, but it will 
be further necessary, to arrange for the closing of portions of the area to all entry, 
and the opening of only small portions in rotation to firewood-collectors and cattle. 

( 2 ) • 


its for the Jelling and rc 


y of the ti 


1162. As already explained, the following 
felled by any one who has n 

lhe royal timbers. f rom ^ C OBserya to r 0 f p 0] 

blackwood, ebony and sandalwood. The last i 
core in the Anjinada valley, and no revenue accri 
Punnyatta chief is said to fell a little every year, 

Ebony also brings no returns to speak of, because only a tree now and then is xcnw 
for some special purpose; but teak and blackwood yield a large revenue. As 
already explained in para 916, kol-teak improperly speaking, only stunted teak of 
poor appearance, which would never 1 % .. ^ 


sts. They are teak 
,med is only indigem 
s to Government f 
ut he has no 


i was left ti 
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their agreements with ns the contractors send their men to tb. 
is prepared. _ A pass is given by them to the nearest watch 




























, By the present rules, receipts are given for the logs as soon as .they arrive, 
I and they'are then measured and entered in the stockbook by the officer in charge of 
! the depfifc. When a good number has arrived, notice is sent to Messrs Wallibhoyi’s 
agent to come and make "bis selection and the timber is measured over to him if he 
requires this to be done, or he accepts the measurements ot the Vijaripukkaran. In 
any case, the Conservator, or the Assistant Conservator in whose division the depot 
is situated, has to personally see measured not less than .ten per cent of the logs 
measured by the Yijaripukkaran, and no logs can be sold until this has been done. 
This measurement to Messrs Wallibhoyi and Co. takes place at each of the 5 
northern depdts about 3 times, a year. When a batch of timber has been measured 
and the contents calculated, Messrs Wallibhoyi pay the value of it, and they then 
receive a “tahadari ” or pass to remove the timber, and the logs are stamped. This 
" rahadari, ” which is only given in the case of teak and blaekwood, clears the timber 
of duty at the Customs house, whereas an ordinary “ nadachit ” only certifies that 
the timber has been properly obtained, and the Customs-duty has to be paid. The 
I). P. W. and Marahmat department are allowed to select timber before Messrs 
Wallibhoyi and Co., but everyone else has to wait until they have made their choice. 
We make an exception- at Quilon and Trivandrum, because, at the former place, the 
Bombay firm does not care to take teak,- owing to its great distance from Cochin, 

At Trivandrum and Quilon there is a good demand for blaekwood on thepart of 
•private persons, so, although the Bombay firm generally takes this timber from these 
depots, the public is allowed to purchase it at one rupee above the rate paid by them. 



HS7. Once a year, generally about April, when 
- Kejeuua timber for- °f logs has ceased to come in, and before 
meriy add with redne- supply, the surplus not taken by any 
°ww y rr^ uct ‘ 011 - auction. When Messrs Wallibhoyi firs 

Change hWy tf* j ogs soW to t]lem were measm 4 wi , 


























is brought that an elephant has fallen into a pit the 

ilace them over the month of the pit, or he would in a 
ne break down the sides of the pit and manage to escape, 
in do this in a night, especially if the pit is not quite of the 
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APPENDIX 1 

THE. CARDAMOM MONOPOLY. 


The cardamoms of commerce consist of the capsules and seeds of a Zingi- 
beraceous plant (Ilettaria cardamomum') found wild in the evergreen forests of 
Travail cove. Cochin and Malabar at elevations between 500 and 4,000 ft above sea- 
level. 

2- The average annual production of this State for the last 19 years lias been 
.not quite 203 candies (of 000 lbs.) realizing au average of 1,020 rupees per candy or 
2,07,116 rupees a year. 

3. They have therefore yielded a very considerable revenue, and whereas in 
British India cardamoms ate collected by the Forest Department, it was thought 
worth while in Travancore, as explained in para 1136, to form a separate Department 
in the year 1044 M, E. for the collection of the spice and die prevention of smug- 

4. By far the greater part of the ‘cardamoms produced is obtained from 
gardens which have been in existence from a very remote period, and which are still 
among the most productive. It may therefore be concluded that this kind of culti¬ 
vation. does not exhaust the soil, provided that the plants are not allowed to over¬ 
bear, nor the shade above them to get too thin. 


5. hrom statistics obtained from the Cardamom Office in 1064 M. E. t ascer¬ 
tained that beside 12 gardens in the neighbourhood of Thodupura, owned by 
Government, and extending over 8430 parras* (=1200 acres), there were 2,479 
gardens aggregating 3,07,-525 parras (=aboufc 44,0U0§ acres) held by 1,197 persons, 
and situated on the Cardamom Hills and near Thodupura. Of the area in private 
hands, 14,370 parras (say 2,000 acres) lie near Thodupura, 8,800 parras (about 509 
acres) at Mlapara on the Peermerd plateau, and 3,105 parras (about 450 acres) at 
Peermerd, the produce of all these lands being classed as “ Kanni ” cardamoms 
(see para 1201 of this Report). Tlie other 2,86,250 parras (say 41,000 acres) are on 
the Cardamom Hills proper, which produce the “ Magara elam. 55 These 1: 
named gardens lie along the edge of the pi'"*'"" 


Madurs 




ivned by ryots lb 


g the Kambam valley in 


le valley below, 


0. Owing to the large revem 
the gardens are considered, to b< 

pant if^fche crop is not delivered 
monopoly up to tie present time. 


in a certain sense private property, (Government 
cf the. land itself and the right to oust the occu- 


7. It has often been proposed to abolish the monopoly on the grounds that the 
age for monopolies has passed by, and that this cultivation should be left to private 
enterprise- While conceding the point that monopolies would be quite out of place 
in European countries, I am of opinion that in a State like Travancore where there 
is very little accumulated wealth in the hands of the people, it is the duty of Govern¬ 
ment to obtain revenue by assisting tlie people to raise produce, rather than to stand 



























usually the °Mcst member. But among MutlmvSns, and Mannins, and perhaps 
B omo otlieis, the headslmp is hereditary, and here perhaps the office carries with it 
more power,. the headman among the KSnies being nothing more than the leader, 
loach village is imlopendent of the others, save perhaps among the tribes mention- 
od, who OUCH ovve some sort of allegiance to one particular headman, thus the 
ill the Nemiiiangalam hills look on Bjka MnthuySu as their chief, 
ns n II.,. (.<»>;ioniAm TToic n . e uom i lia }}y nrtd&r tlie head of the Varaki.1 


15. As tlie cultivation carried on by the Hillmeu is not permanent, they are 
obliged to change then* homes at short intervals. Where the soil is fertile, they ^ 
main perhaps 2 or 3 yearMn one place, sowing grain one year, and then obtal£ug 
a crop of tapioca or plantains the next year from the same land. Most of the tribes 
move every year, clearing- a bit ot forest in January, reaping the ora-in in September 
and clearing another piece ot forest the following year. As the changes are so fre¬ 
quent it is not woitli while for them to build permanent houses, their homes are 
therefore constructed merely of reeds very neatly put up, and generally clean, which 
lust just one year. Somo ot the tribes prefer to have their huts of small size 
scattered about thorn clearings, each family occupying a separate building, but others, 
tike the Mannaus, build one or two large houses with mauy rooms in some central 
place. The Karnes vary their cultivation and thus remain several years in one spot, 
and they have in many places planted jack, arecanut and other fruitbearing trees, 
the produce of which they sell m the bazaars, but their huts are all temporary. 

](>. The Arayans alone build more permanent homes, always selecting some 
steep liillslope away from elephant tracks. Here they terrace the hill-side, build 
houses with mud walls, and plant useful trees around them, but they shift their cul¬ 
tivation from spot to spot in the neighbourhood. 

1 7. As regards clothing, most of the tribes living on the lower slopes of the 
hills wear little else but the loin-cloth, but the Mannans and still more the Muthu- 
vlms, whoso homes aro in a colder climate, wear heavier upper cloths as well, and are 
glad to get; coats or blankets. 

18. All the Hillmen are expert trackers, and from their knowledge of the 
country, tlie facility with which they use their knives m clearing paths, and their 
endurance they are invaluable as guides to any one travelling in the forests. They 
are also much in request for running up huts, which they do in a surprisingly short 
timo The Forest Department employ them also to collect ivory, dammer, and car¬ 
damoms, and are entirely dependent oil them for getting wax and honey from the 
lofty trees and precipices on which the bees swarm. 


10. Though these Hill tribes have many characteristics in common, they really 
differ from each other very considerably, thus the Uralies are better cultivators than 
the others and know much more about trees, while the Palliyar are better sports¬ 
men The' most curious tribe is that of the Hill Pandarans. They live on the fruit ' 
of the Vrem, on fist, and fruit, and the pith of the sago palm, and on any roots they 
can dig up. They do not clear land nor sow th«mSTutma°show 


<w paddy, and they live generally ii 
They are exceedingly timid" and no inducement can make them come out ar 
themselves. They always % at the approach of other human beings. 

20. The following is an estimate of their numberB beginning from South 
• Trayancore. 


Kmms from the south up to the Chenthroni valley 

On the Palli and Parali rivers 11 villages=300 persons. 
On the Kotba 
On the Ney 



Pallium-. 

On the ICulleda and AeehanVovil rivers 2 villages 
Malai/adayar. 

On the Kakkad (Rani) river near NSnattnpara .. 
Hin Pandirmw. 

On the Bamba river (Rani) 8 or 4 gangs. 

ICoi-himlam. 

On the Valiyar (Rani) 2 villages ... . 

Pltadans. 

On the Palgyi river . 

^Scattered along the toot of the hills in numerous 
camps from the ValiySr to Thodupura 
Yislmans. 

At the foot of the Hills on the Periyar 3 gangs 


T.’iSllec 


Oil the Hills tc 
rfliyar. 

Of the Cardam 


e west of the Periyar 23 villages 
Hills near Vandamettn 3 villages... 

the foot of the 


On the hills east of the Periyar up 
High Range. 

1. Simdra Pandy Mannans 2 villages 

2. Varakll Mannans (including 

Udaraanshola) 12 

3. Lower Periyar Mannans 2 „ 

4. Kovar Mannans ■ 1 „ 


Mutlmvins. 

1. Baka Muthuvans 

2. SSnthapara do. 


i the west of High Range SCO. 


.8,900 






APPENDIX III. 

LIST OF TBAVANCOBE TREES.§ 
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By the Dewan, fixing tli 
planted with, plantains and other produ 
128 pernfcoins and 1; and 1 fanam for 
By the Dewan, < 


28th Mithunam 1063. 


Government lands 
;e at 2 fanams for 
• Jenmi lands. 

ig easy terms to natives of the 
nfcry land for tea. 

By the Conservator, that when Provevthicnrons give 
certificates for the removal of timber grown on private lands 
they must give fall particulars of time and place &c. 

By the Trevandrum Peishcar, that the lands about 
Mukana mala are-to be reserved. 

By the Quilon Peishcar, declaring a Reserve near 
Kdnniyttr of BOO sq. miles. 

By the Conservator, that no timber may bo felled under 
2£ candies. 

By the Dewan, remitting the duty on reeds cut on the 
hills for making mats. 

By the Quilon Peishcar, declaring a Reserve near Shen- 
cottah and Kulathurpura of 121 sq. miles. 

To the Conservator from the Dewan directing him to 
notify auction sales of timber contracts in the Government 
Gazette. 

By the Conservator, imposing a duty of fanams for 


10th April 1889. 
>th Medam liM 


Reserving la 
By the Dews 


the Yeli lake, 


By the Conservator, tliat permits for tho removal of 
timber from private property should hereafter bo obtained 
from the Forest Department, and not from the Proverthioars. 

By the Dewan notifying a Reserve in the Kunoatliunad 
Taluq of 345 sq. miles (MalaySttCir and Idiyara.) 

By the Superintendent of Cardamom Hills, that the 
right to collect ginger and other forest produce bad been 


28th October 1890. By the Dewan, notifying’ a Reserve of 1 sq. r 

13th Alpasy 1066. • Vykkeum Taluq (Manakuni Vadayar). 



9th~A.imy.1067. - 


. u 7 the Dewan Peishcar, notifying a Reservo m 
IfeyySttinkarai Taluq of 589-51 acres (Mukuna Mala). 
Regarding the reduction in the tariff rate on i 


Directing, that confiscated articles should not be auction¬ 
ed until 2 months have elapsed from the date of such orders. 

By.the Dewan, notifying a Reserve of 127 acres in the 
Kunnathunad Taluq (Maravanut- 1st bit). 

By the Dewan, notifying a Reserve of 116 acres in the 
Trevandrum Taluq (Veli Reserve). 

By the Dewan, notifying a Reserve of 87 acres in tlu 
Kunnathunad Taluq (Maravanur 2nd bit), 

^By the Dewan, notifying a Reserve of 1.00 sq. miles it 


the Thodupura Taluq. 




























JFTODIX ml 


Statertf.nt Showing the number of Elephants captured from 1047 to 1067. 
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APPENDIX XIT. 

LIST OF ELEVATIONS. 


t drain-A by OV’ F-'a-vr\ 
•00. Churalvari 600. 


The Parali river. Valiya malei ‘ 


Mahentkragiri peak 5500. 
0. Tandaga malei 2500. 
Balamore Rest-house 1500. Pandiyan 


The JLotha river. Peaks above Endge estate 5200- Mottaclii peak 4500. 
Muttku kuri vayal 4200. Vengalam malei 8000. Kalpadavu hill (Maurao mallay) 
2700. Klaraalei (Cullau mallay) 2500 w—~ oirin 

rr’ 1 '— 1 -'' t - .”-y) 2000. 


Tkaccha malei (Succha mullay) 2< 


malei (Awe mallay) 15 


). Uthal mala (Wodala mallay) 1400. 
immiraji peak 4000. Pallipara hill 
l bungalow 8150. Kakkad malei 000. 
1 Nednmungada 120. 


The Pdlocla or Vdmancepuraan river. Ch 
3510. Perambukotta station 3330. Somtariui 
Verliyan kunnu 600. Vithara 400. Paloda 2C 

The Kalleda, rivet'. Alvakkuricki peak 4500- - Strathmore patenas 
Nagamala peak 3500. Nedumpara 2930. Alvakkuricki gap 2600. Korakunmi 
SbSnar pass 1940, AriyankSvu pass 1210. Then malei 1170. Eramalur roc 
Kovarattgudi 700, Camp Gorge bungalow 630, Angalam p5ra 540, Kulattliurpun 
Koravanthavalam 350, Karur 160. Punalur bridge 100, Kalanynr teak plantatii 


The- Acchanhovil river. Cher malei (Shair malei) 4000. Karinkavala (Currin- 
. oowly) 4000. Allapada ridge 2960. Ohompalakkara 2940. Khttampara 1320. 
Pongam para 1285. Pappankuli hill 1300. Palikka malei 1150. Kakkatd kudi 1050. 
Paligapara 620. Acchankovil 250. Konni Forest bungalow 220. Thora 200.. 


The Rani river. Amaratha mSda 4500. Manammutti mala 35 
irayfcy moody) 3750. Puliyar kovil 3700. Davis tbavalam A6 


_ i. Chittambalam 

_ mala) 3540 Nallatkanni para 3400. Ckennatta kara 3370. 

_mala (Oonaea mole) 3210. Koretti mudi camp 8200. Tholapa thSvalam 

(Tolapay tavalam) 3100. Chemmani kotta (Ohemmung cottay) 3050. Perambu 
kotta (Perunby cotay) 3050. Kombukotta 3050. Digkton’s Dingle 3030. Hamba- 
oheddi 2980. PerumpSra mala 2500. ThSvara mala 2000. G-opura mala 1800. 
NSnnafctap3ra 1750. MSlpSra thavalam 1720. Sabari mala pagoda (Okoura maiay) 
1680. Yampali ala para (Bumbalaly para) 1540. Naladi para 1500. Rajampara 
1500. Romkukutti 1240. Nellikal 1100. Shellikal 1000. Vilangapara 700. Junc¬ 
tion of Kalar with Maniar 500. Junction with PakkalSr 410. MGngapSra 420. 
Kunam 360. Sliettakal 250. Keddah bungalow 180. PeranthSn. aruvi 90. Pera- 


la 40. ' .Rum 




The Mmimala river. Karuvali kada (CurvSlicad kill) 800. ManittQkka neruva 
mala 800. Palippura 710. EdakkSnam kill 700. Parathoda 370. Ckera vayal 320. 
PSrathoda 265. ~AJapara 200. Mundakkayam 190. Erumel 150. Edakkonam 150. 

The Pdlayi river. KalUla meda 4000. Kudaraurutti cliff 3500. Mavadi m 
1000. Vettimala 1000. Addakkam 1U00. Thallanada 1000. Ayyampaia 1,900. 
Kallilapara 050. TtByara mala 600. Nellappira 450. / 





The Muvattapura rive 
•attha (Midietthu mallay 
Vydhapara till) 1500. 

'e ’ambulckada 1000. Uc 


flr . Nagarampara camp 2550. Uppu kunnu 2500. Feddi- 
hill station) 2000. Thoppi mala 2000 Padikkanam peak 
S. Nadagani 1500. Thumbipara 1200. Pucchappara 1000. 
dambannur 200. Arakkulam 150. 


The Periyar river, (a) On the rive', 
Junction with Varukkapara thofia 2950. 
Bandy road crossing 2700. Chenkara 
Madatthin kadayu 1650. Junction wit! 


itself. Mlappara (Sangany tavalam) 3000. 
Mullayar thavalam 2880. The Dam 2840. 
srossing 2540. Thodupura crossing 2300. 
Mothirapura river 800. Uttharam 300. 


(5) Between Vandanvatta and Mlappara. Kotta mala 6400. Paccha mottei 
5500. Varayattin mudi 5170. ChSttfir (Shaitoor) hill 5100. Chingammala 5100. 
Euttukal 5000. Kathira mudi 4250. Cheyitthan mala (Shaitan) 4250. Kuttau meda 
4200 Karintlra mala (Autmode) 4200. Puliyan mala (Poolimulla)4200. Kumari- 
kulam 4000. Bala kumari meda ("Walum coomry mode) 4000. Palkacckiya meda 
4000. Mangalam devi 4000. Ottatthala m§da 3800. Vandanvatta camp 3750. 
IJppakulam hill 3710. Mavadimala 3700. BalarSroa kotta (Balrunguddy) 3700. 
ChSta para 3090. Kumili 3000. 


(c) On the Peermerd hills and the county to the not th. Muppura mudi (Kole- 
kote peak) 4900. VanjQram padi (Pearmoode hills) 4200. BagamannSn hill 4020. 
Palkulam meda 3960. Beeman kunnu 3810. Varei aut mala 3300. Residency 8300. 
Chakkakol meda 3240. Xdukka vetta (Oullyka mulla) 2600. 


(d) On the Cardamom Hills. Muracchu mala (Moolchindy hill) 4510. Bodi 
nayakanur mettu 4490. Kaliyana para 4245. Mottayam meda (Moolear mudi) 4200. 
Nayandi mala (Ninar mala) 3950. Perumankayam thavalam 3780. Elayakad 
thavalam (Poolcuddy para) 3660. Kambam mettu (Ramagerry colum) 3600. KamS- 
kclii meda (Nachambulla hill) 3480. Chantha para bungalow 3450. TTdanbanchola 
bungalow 3420. Tingam meda 3S10. Thevaram mettu S2t>0. Tambarakan p5ra 
3250. Kamakal mettu 3200. Kalkunthal 8150. Idokki 3150. Pichatthi kulam 
thavalam 2580. Pirinyan kutti 1800. 

(e) To the west of the Cardamom hills and High Range. Thera, thandu 3210. 
Chokkan mudi 8150. Kadakay (Kaddacky) thavalam 2600. Mothirapura camp 
2465. Hannan iandam 1910. Kolapura hill 1900. Kuthira kutti thavalam 1800. 
Chennavi para 1500. .1unction of Mothirapura and Kalar 1340. Malayatttr hill 
1040. Pendi mad kutthu 840. Junction of Mothirapura and Periyar 800. Vada 


(0 On the Sigh Range and in the Anjinada Talley. Anei mudi 8837. Kattn- 
mala 8100.' Vaga varei 8000. PambSdichola 8000. KarumpSra 7900. Eravimala 
7881. Chenda varei 7664. Kumarikal 7540. Karinkulam 7480. Hamilton’s 
Plateau 7400. Payrat mala 7400. Chokkan mudi 7300. Thevi mala 7250. Periva 
varei 7200. ' Chemman peak 7100. Nilakal oda 7000. Korka kombu 7000. 
Aliyar mala 6900. Kuriyan mala 6800. Vattavadi 6000. Kottakombu 5950 
Thevikulam 5710. Perumola 5570. PuthOr 5400-. Perumpattikal 5380 Knndali 
5.370. Perumal mala 5350. Kandel 5200. Palaiadavu 5100 GudalOr ala 5060 
Kalandur 4850. Mflnar flat 4700. Pannipara kuppu 3850. Karur 3800 Maravur 
3500. Nachivayal 3000. 


On the Travancore-Oochm Boundary. PannimSda trijuuotion station 3800. 
Kaliyali para 3490. Payiram para 3490. Palan mudi 3350. Kallithoda 3210. 
Anei adi para 2900. Malampara 2880. Chural varieoha para 2865. Kilithoda fall 
2750. Karapilla thoda 2560. Pannimada cairn 2550. Vlramudi 2450. Ayira 
kunnu 2390. Aneimadan fall 2360. Mukkampara 2340. TJlohSri hill 1890. 
Kffleikal 1770. Mesapola 1750. Manimada tall 1420. Chennayi para 750. Karadi 
pSra 685. MlnSri thoda 610. Athirapura fall 400. 











^ge 70 line 28 This C 
• Pag© 7l line 4 For “; 

Page 72 line 10 For “is” read “in.” 
-- - - . line 38 For “ Nethalampara 
Page 73 iie« 16 This valley has 


9 The work of the Thodupura Amindav ha 
Page 75 line 31 Kathira modi is only 4250 ft, high. 
Page 76 line 6 For “Maradi” read “Havadi.” 

line 40 And a little blaokwood. 

Page 70 hne 25 Take the comma from after “ river ” and 
Page 83 line 58 For “ 




' builders 


read “ 


e 47 For 
le 2 For 
ie 34 For “ centre ” read “ mi 
ie 16 For ” centre ” read “mi 
ie 46 For “ where ” read “ wh 
ie 10 The Forest Departmen 
creased so long as tli 






suitable land is all sn 
“ Chalakkudi.” 


ie 33 For “old” read “ala.” 
e 3 For “ boundary ” read ** 
e 10 For “ to ” read “ too.” 
ie 16 The Southern boundary 
fall, but much of the 


ie latitude of the Karutha-urutti 
i south of the Korakkimna ridgtr-^ 


Page 114 Not© “ Cherikkal ” lands are of different kinds, but I 
all registered in the names of persons, ^ 
Yirippu lands are not so registered. 

Page 115 line 3 For “ of ” read “ off.” 

line 53 For “brunt” read/*burnt.” . 

: Page 119 line. 46 Under the Rules passed under the Forest Ai 
of waste lands will be regulated. 

Page 121 line 30 Note For “distraction” read “ destruction. 
Page 13T line 43’Omit the second “from.” . ■ 

Page 132 line 4 For “ Palayai ” .read " Palayi. ” 


T-Y'.’ ...■ in eighteen months. 

Page 134 Footnote. For^^-^-read ■ 
Page. 136,line 38 For “ 750” read “ 500 ” f 
Page 139 footnote Correct 1 Kings X. 11. 


reliant” read “ excellent 


Page 143 line 9 For “ founded ” : 

line 85 For “e 
Page 147 line 14 For “ 

15 For “ 

Page 150 line 18 For “ been " read " be." 

Page 154 line 11 " Ghokala ” Lhave since ascertained to he delato i 
line 49 After " others" insert “is.” 

Page' 156 line 18 For “ Actinodaphne ” read “ Actinodaphne; ” 

line .1.6 For. " Aetinodophue " read “ Actinodaphne ” 

: line 22 For “ Odallam " read " Odollam.” ' 

Page 157 line 27 For "crest” read “crests.” 

Page 168 line 19 For “ tranquility ” read “ tranquillity. ” 

Note line : 6 For “consequence" read “consequence. ” 

Page 167 line': 46 .:This'fifth reserve turned out to be less than one 
in area when surveyed. 
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